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a high appreciation of the character of the Puritans, or of the princi- 
ples which guided their lives. He tells many things relating to their 
intolerance and their severity. He leaves us to infer that he regards 
them as commonplace people. He fails to recognize the services which 
the Puritans rendered to English liberty, services which English his- 
torians, from Hume to Greene, have heartily acknowledged; or their 
services to the cause of popular education. He asserts that the leaders 
of the colony of Massachusetts were seeking for independence. But 
this is contrary to what they always stated. They claimed simply the 
rights which had been secured to them by their charter. That char- 
ter was almost as liberal in its terms as the present form of government 
of the Dominion of Canada. Winthrop and his associates protested 
against acts which were plainly inconsistent with the terms of the 
charter. But they always professed to be loyal subjects of the king, 
and to be ready to prove their allegiance in all proper ways. 

But with some defects, like those indicated above, this is a book of 
real value. The fact that the author is a lawyer gives him a certain 
advantage in discussing questions relating to Puritan legislation. He 
has given us a book which will find many readers, and will help those 
who read it to find the true sources of information. 

Ezra Hoyt Byington. 

Newton, Mass. 



The Elements of Vital Statistics. By Arthur Nbwshoi,mb, M. D., 

F. R. C. P. Pp. xii, 353. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 

1899. 

This work, in its third edition, is more complete, more concise, 
more graphic than the excellent edition of 1889. With much the same 
material, a better organization has led to the insertion of ten more chap- 
ters, the headings of which indicate that, as years go by, the English 
sanitarian assumes more and more the attitude of a student of social 
science rather than of medicine. It is the application of medical 
knowledge, its use to social ends and the amelioration of social ills that 
primarily interest the writer and his audience. The new chapters are: 
Population from an International Standpoint; Death Certification and 
Classification of Causes of Death; The Compulsory Notification of 
Infectious Diseases; Fecundity of Marriage; Relationship Between 
Birth-rate and Death-rate; Death-rates Corrected for Age and Sex 
Distribution; Infantile Mortality; Mortality from Cancer and Certain 
Other Causes; Short Methods of Constructing Life Tables; Changes in 
the English Expectation of Life; Miscellanea; Graphic Methods, etc. 

This third edition has a double significance. It suggests that sani- 
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tation in England has passed the experimental stage, and has become 
a science employing the time and thought of scientific experts. In 
any country where a technical book, addressed to a specific class of 
government servants, passes through three editions in one decade, it 
must be true that the administrative department concerned is com- 
posed of progressive, wide-awake officials. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not distant when our American health administration will have 
reached the same plane. 

But at this particular time, when in America, cities, states and the 
nation are making preparations for the collection of statistics pertain- 
ing to the numerous problems of social life, many of the suggestions 
contained in the book are of especial value. Few of our cities, and 
still fewer states, have any reliable vital statistics. Life-tables are 
comparatively unknown, and such topics as the " relationship between 
birth-rate and death-rate " are not understood. Our cities compare 
death-rates, and by using the crude rates it is easy to demonstrate that 
a western town, with few children, is much healthier than an eastern 
town, with a large proportion of children. Except for brief periods, 
and in a few localities, we have absolutely no reliable statistics by 
which we can understand the relation of occupations or density of 
population upon sick-rates or death-rates, etc. 

Improvement of cur vital statistics is ardently to be desired. With- 
out such statistics a city or a state cannot possibly apply sanitary 
science intelligently or effectively. But more than this, without the 
facts it is impossible to educate the public as to the needs of proper 
sanitary administration. We are dependent either upon the unreliable 
generalizations of some enthusiast, or upon the equally unreliable 
judgment of the public, based upon limited observation; it is there- 
fore impossible to make the people feel the need of modern precau- 
tions against the ravages of preventable diseases. 

Of special importance to those in charge of our vital statistics is 
such a work as that of Dr. Newsholme. The history of England's total 
death-rate, and of the death-rates for infectious diseases as outlined 
in chapters eighteen and twenty-four, is very good evidence of the 
importance of accurate data. The desultory unchronicled warfare 
against disease from 1848-1874 led to some improvement, it is true, 
but the great gains from sanitation began to be apparent in the seven- 
ties, when the registration of vital statistics became compulsory. Once 
convinced by indisputable records that overcrowding, river pollution, 
careless treatment of contagion, etc., were levying heavy tributes upon 
society, the English people began to broaden streets, guard rivers, 
erect model tenements and baths, provide isolation hospitals, etc., 

Not until we have such authentic, complete records may we expect 
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our American states and municipalities to work, together in a thor- 
oughgoing, effective system of sanitary administration. 

William Harvey Allen. 

Philadelphia. 



The Economic Principle Underlying Human Institutions. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class. An economic study in the evolu- 
tion of institutions. By Thorstbin VeblEn. Pp. viii, 400. Price, 
$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 

History of the New World Called America. By Edward John 

Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I, 1892. Pp. 

xxvii, 605. Vol. II, 1899. Pp. xxviii, 604. Price, Vol. I, $3.00, 

Vol. II, #3.50. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. American Branch, 

91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Much of the recent trend of events in the social sciences indicates a 
widespread interest in the examination of the bearing of the economic 
principle upon social life and institutions. This principle has been 
stated clearly by John Stuart Mill in the ninth chapter of Book VI 
of his " Logic," as the psychological law that a greater gain is pre- 
ferred to a smaller. Political economists, as a rule, make use of the 
principle only in its narrower aspects as " self-interest," but so varied 
are its broader applications in sociology and history that it fascinates 
many synthetic thinkers in various branches of knowledge. 

Professor Veblen assumes without comment the validity and suffi- 
ciency of the economic principle throughout his work, and Mr. Payne 
announces it in the preface to his first volume, published in 1892, as 
something altogether new upon which he has stumbled accidentally 
in his search for a rational explanation of civilization, and in the use 
of which he has some misgivings. In the second volume, published 
seven years later, the mistaken newness has worn off and Mr. Payne 
makes good use of the economic attitude throughout his work. 

Professor Veblen's field of inquiry is much more limited than 
one would at first sight suppose from his general and somewhat pecu- 
liar terminology and from an enumeration of the topics treated. He 
seeks to explain the effect of belieft , tradition, institutions and social 
standards upon the industrial serviceability of the individual or group 
of individuals considered only as producers or consumers of material 
wealth. 

The Leisure Class is made up of those engaged in worthy employ- 
ments, which means those having the element of exploit. Further- 
more, the class is non-industrial, in that its exploitation is one of 
human beings and has not for its ultimate purpose only the utilization 
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